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On  June  23,  1915,  in  the  Saskatchewan  Legislative  Assembly 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  Premier,  moved  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Legislative  Assembly  the  most  urgent  problem 
confronting  the  people  of  Canada,  save  only  the  issue  of  the  present  War,  is  that  of 
speedily  and  largely  increasing  the  Dominion's  annual  volume  of  natural  products 
which  involves  a  speedy  and  large  increase  in  agricultural  population; 

"And,  whereas,  an  immediate  if  lesser  problem  arises  from  the  several  thousands 
of  unemployed  workmen  now  in  Western  Canadian  cities,  many  of  whom  are  European 
bom  and  whose  lives  before  they  came  to  Canada  were  spent  upon  farms; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  joint  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  several  Provincial  Governments  towards  the  end  that  these 
unemployed  workmen  who  have  had  agricultural  experience  may  become  producers 
of  Canadian  agricultural  produce,  and  further  that  the  fields  from  which  Canada  may 
expect  to  obtain  increases  to  the  agricultural  population  should  be  again  examined 
without  loss  of  time  and  a  definite,  '^'--rgetic  and  comprehensive  policy  set  on  foot 
to  effect  the  solution  of  the  gravely  urgent  problem." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  itself  sets  out  its  own 
importance  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  exaggerated.  If  the  House  can 
agree  unanimously  uj^on  its  terms  the  purpose  will  be  more  eifectively 
served.  I  trust  that  the  resolution  as  drafted  may  command  our  unani- 
mous support.  ISTo  difference  of  opinion  can  exist,  I  think,  upon  the 
idea  or  ideas  expressed  by  it.  Possibly  we  may  not  all  be  able  to  agree 
with  all  the  arguments  which  might  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  may  state  that  the  thought  did  occur  to  me  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  that  I  should  merely  propose  the  motion  for  adoption 
without  saying  anything  at  all.  Yet  there  are  some  things  which  I 
believe  ought  to  be  said  on  the  subject  with  which  this  motion  deals. 
^  Definite  action,  some  definite  policy  towards  a  solution  of  what  is,  next 
to  the  issue  of  the  war,  Canada's  most  urgent  problem,  is  the  object 
aimed  at,  and  although  the  problem  is  staring  all  of  us  in  the  face,  that 
is  to  say,  everyone  is  familiar  with  it,  still  it  seems  apparent  that  there 
is  need  for  something  to  be  said  or  done  to  cause  an  awakening  U^  the 
actual  truth  of  Canada's  position  because  no  real  measure  is  yet  being 
taken  to  safeguard  that  position. 

What  is  the  position  ?  Simply  this,  that  we  have  incurred  a  debt 
in  Great  Britain  alone  which  requires  a  sum  of  between  $130,000,000 
and  $140,000,000  as  an  annual  interest  payment.  This  figure  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  analysis  made  by  Sir  George  Paish.  We  have  bor- 
rowed money  elsewhere,  but  our  aggregate  debt  outside  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  large.  How  will  we  pay  that  interest  charge  and  who  must  pay 
it  ?  The  farmer  must  pay  it,  and  the  whole  annual  sum  of  $130,000,000 
or  $140,000,000  will  come  out  of  our  agricultural  indnstry  or  it  will 
not  be  found  at  all.  The  railways,  the  banks,  the  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, the  lumbermen,  the  manufacturers — these  industries  or  institu- 
tions will  not  pay  it;  all  that  they  do  or  can  do  is  what  agriculture 
enables  them  to  do.    When  Saskatchewan  came  into  existence  ten  years 
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ago  Canada's  debt  was  only  half  as  large,  our  annual  interest  charge 
was  only  half  the  present  sum,  and  our  agriculture  was  carrying  the 
load  without  serious  strain.  In  these  ten  years  we  have  made  enormous 
additions  to  the  national  plant — we  have  borrowed  hundreds  of  millions 
and  have  created,  new  railways,  new  cities,  new  sets  of  utilities  and 
facilities  in  all  directions,  and  score  upon  score  of  millions  have  gone 
into  industrial  enterprises  which  absolutely  depend  upon  agriculture  for 
their  success.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  short  of  some  facilities,  we  lacked 
especially  railway  facilities.  Then  the  prairie  provinces  had  a  single 
line  of  rails  east  and  west,  one  outlet  eastward,  one  outlet  westward. 
J^ow  we  have  four  lines  of  steel  east  and  west  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses from  ocean  to  ocean — the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  C'anadiian 
N^orthern  Railway  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  double  tracked — and  in 
addition  the  road  to  Hudson's  Bay  nearing  completion,  and  United 
States  roads  tapping  our  south  boundary  at  several  new  points.  Ten 
years  ago  we  were  short  of  plant,  but  today  we  have  plant  with  capacity 
for  probably  five  times  our  annual  volum^e  of  produce.  In  other  words 
we  might  increase  our  annual  produdtion  by  five  hundred'  per  cent, 
without  necessity  for  more  than  comparatively  small  outlay  upon  addi- 
tional railway  or  other  facilities.  I  do  not  ])ropose  to  burelen  this 
statement  with  statistics — these  may  easily  be  obtained  by  any  person. 
I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  during  the  past  half-dozen  years  our  growth  in 
agricultural  population  and  in  our  agricultural  production  has  been 
disappointing.  These  increases  have  not  kept  >.pace  with  the  additional 
facilities  created  in  the  same  time  nor  with  the  additions  to  the  debt 
incurred  in  creating  the  additional  facilities.  In  the  half-dozen  years 
elown  to  1909  there  were  gratifying  increases  in  the  farm  population, 
in  the  cultivated  acreage  and  in  the  volume  of  production,  but  since 
1909  there  has  been  a  very  serious  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase. 
Canada's  greatest  need  is  a  revival  of  the  former  scale  of  increases  in 
agricultural  population  and  production,  and  unless  we  succeed  in  pro- 
curing a  volume  of  production  which  will  make  reasonably  full  use  of 
the  plant  for  which  we  have  incurred  this  debt  it  is/  a  simple  certainty 
that  we  shall  confront  serious  financial  difficulty.  We  see  the  question 
asked  as  to  what  Canada's  chief  problem  will  be  following  the  w^ar. 
The  answer  is,  to  increase  our  agricultural  population  and  production. 
That  will  be  the  chief  problem  after  the  war,  as  it  was  before  the  war, 
and  as  it  is  during  the  war,  saving  the  issue  of  the  war  itself. 

Is  it  necessary  to  argue  that  additional  farming  population  will 
greatly  benefit  every  class  and  industry  ?  The  universal  advantage  to 
be  gained  is  so  plain  to  me  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  credit 
statements  which  are  made  to  me  that  we  have  persons  in  our  midst 
who  view  with  disfavour  schemes  or  ideas  intended  to  add  to  the  volume 
of  our  farm  produce.  What  class  or  industry  can  possibly  suffer? 
What  class  or  industry  can  possibly  fail  to  reap  advantage?  Can 
500,000  farmers  meet  that  annual  interest  payment  more  easily  than 
1,000,000  farmers  or  750,000  farmers  ?  Does  a  50,000,000  bushel 
export  grain  crop  permit  as  low  freight  charades  a&  a  crop  of  150,000,000 
bushels?  Is  a  wheat  yield  of  150,000,000  bushels  sold  less  advantage- 
ously than  the  croip  of  20,000,000  bushels  which  Western  Canada 
produced  a  quarter-century  ago  ?     Certainly  not.     The  larger  the  crop 


the  better  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  it.  The  lesson  may  well  be 
applied  to  live  stock  .and  meat  products.  At  present  we  fail  to  receive 
the  price  our  meats  are  w^orth  because  we  do  not  produce  in  sufficient 
regular  volume.  There  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  the  w^orld's  meat 
market  being  flooded.  We  may  multiply  our  volume  of  production  ten 
times,  yes  fifty  times  over,  and  there  would  still  remain  a  wide  disparity 
between  the  world's  production  and  possible  consumption  unless  all  the 
recorded  facts  on  this  topic  are  mistaken  and  misleading.  Every 
industry  will  be  benefited  by  an  increase  of  agricultural  production, 
and  agriculture  itself  most  of  all,  because  it  wall  lead  to  a  lowering  of 
freight  rates  of  which  there  seems  no  possibility  without  such  increase, 
and  it  will  make  possible  a  solution  of  the  marketing  disabilities  under 
which  we  suffer  especially  as  regards  live  stock  and  meats.  Besides, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  will  spread  and  thereby  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  debt  which  we  owe.  Agriculture  carries  the  burden. 
Speaking  broadly  it  is  true  to  say  that  it  is  agriculture  alone  which  does 
carry  the  burden,  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  agricultural 
industry  which  will  be  most  benefited  by  any  policy  which  will  bring 
substantial  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  agricultural  produce.  In 
every  possible  way  additional  population  must  benefit  and  strengthen 
us.  It  will  strengthen  the  school  district,  the  municipality,  the  church 
congregation,  in  fact  the  w^hole  social  structure.  Add  to  the  volume  of 
the  farming  industry  and  thereby  the  cost  of  operation  in  every  branch 
and  department  and  item  can  be  lesisened.  Who  can  be  injured  ? 
Absolutely  no  person  nor  class  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  take  it  then  as 
established  that  we  urgently  need  the  increase  and  that  collectively  and 
individually  we  will  be  benefited  by  the  largest  possible  enlargement. 
AVhere  are  we  to  procure  the  urgently  needed  population  ?  But 
first  there  arises  the  question,  what  sort  of  people  do  we  want  ?  Some 
say  we  should  accept  and  welcome  none  but  men  of  means — ^people  who 
are  well-to-do,  and  who  can  finance  themselves.  Then  some  say  we 
should  leave  our  gates  open  to  none  except  people  of  British  stock  and 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  declaring 
that  if  these  ideas  are  to  prevail  we  may  as  well  confess  now^  and 
immediately  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  solving  the  problem  confront- 
ing us — we  may  just  as  well  recognise  at  once  that  we  cannot  improve 
upon  the  meagre  rate  of  growth  in  production  witnessed  in  the  past  six 
years.  We  require  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  millions  more  farmers, 
and  we  simply  need  not  expect  and  cannot  expect  to  procure  the  num- 
bers we  require  if  we  are  to  take  none  but  people  of  comparative  w^ealth 
and  those  of  British  stock.  We  want  those  classes,  certainlv,  all  of 
them  that  we  can  procure,  but  they  cannot  be  found  in  millions  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  perhaps  even  in  scores  of  thousands  willing 
to  leave  their  present  locations  and  come  here.  We  simply  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  accept  people  of  small  means  and  people  of  alien  stock 
or  make  up  our  minds  to  leave  a  great  deal  of  the  plant  unused  which 
has  been  provided  within  the  past  dozen  years  and  for  which  we  owe  a 
very  great  debt — and  let  no  person  forget  that  unless  we  obtain  many 
more  farmers  than  we  have  at  present  and  unless  we  do  greatly  increase 
our  output  and  make  reasonably  full  use  of  that  plant,  we  are  going  to 
experience  exceedingly  great  difficulty  in  meeting  our  annual  interest 


payment.  It  is  folly  for  any  of  us  to  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 
refuse  to  face  undeniable  facts.  I  fail  to  understand  the  objection 
raised  against  people  who  are  poorly  off  in  worldly  goods.  Let  the  most 
of  Canadians,  let  the  most  of  the  members  of  this  Legislature  look  back 
to  the  time  when  their  forefathers  came  to  Canada.  How  many  came 
with  wealth?  I  venture  do  think  very  few  indeed.  AVe  came  or  our 
parents  or  grandparents  came  with  little  else  than  stout  arms  and  stout 
hearts.  Examine  the  history  of  our  Eastern  Provinces,  of  the  United 
States,  of  Australia,  'New  Zealand,  of  the  Argentine  or  other  South 
American  countries,  and  the  same  story  will  be  found  true  in  all  these 
countries — all  were  peopled  and  pioneered  by  people  of  little  or  no 
means.  The  average  emigrant  has  always  ventured  forth  to  the  new 
country  under  stress  of  adverse  economic  conditions.  And  unless  we 
are  willing  to  receive  and  welcome  the  same  classes  of  people  as  those 
who  have  colonised  and  developed  new  countries  and  new  lands  else- 
where I  am  convinced  that  we  need  not  hope  to  become  able  to  make 
full  use  of  the  facilities  and  plant  which  Canada  now  possesses  until  a 
very  considerable  period  of  time  elapses.  As  to  the  other  question 
relating  to  the  origin  and  nationality  of  new  settlers  whom  we  should  be 
willing  to  receive,  let  me  ask  those  persons  who  say  that  none  but  British 
stock  should  be  sought,  what  was  the  origin  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
and  Irish  and  Welsh  who  comprise  the  British  stock  ?  Whence  came 
they  ?  Are  we  of  British  stock  not  all  descendants  of  and  an  admixture 
of  the  Celts,  the  Norsemen,  the  l^ormans,  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans 
or  Saxons  ?  If  the  varied  immigrants  who  peopled  the  British  Isles 
during  the  early  centuries  produced  by  an  intermingling  of  their  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  such  a  race  ^as  is  the  British  race  of  today,  why 
entertain  fears  of  the  result  of  an  intermingling  of  nationalities  in 
Canada  during  the  twentieth  century  ?  On  this  problem  of  nationality 
in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  vacant  areas,  there  are  a  few  outstanding 
factors  which  merit  consideration.  It  is  a  fact  that  within  the  British 
Empire  are  contained  undoubtedly  more  than  one-half  of  the  unoccupied 
or  unused  lands  lying  within  the  temperate  zones  and  having  the  most 
favourable  natural  conditions,  climatic  and  otherwise,  for  sustaining  a 
civilised  popidation.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  British  stock  numbers 
only  sixty  millions  of  souls.  It  is  an  acute  political  question  of  first 
class  importance,  viewed  from  a  broad  international  standpoint,  how 
long  the  peoples  of  densely  congested  countries  will  remain  content  to 
permit  the  British  stock  to  hold  wide  and  rich  areas  which  continue  to 
be  unoccupied  and  unused.  This  question  has  received  no  attention  as 
yet  in  Canada,  but  the  question  has  already  gravely  concerned  our 
fellow  citizens  in  Australia.  But  what  I  wish  to  point  out  and  empha- 
sise is  this,  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  sixty  millions  of 
people  of  British  stock  to  adequately  populate  and  occupy  and  use  the 
lands  they  now  hold  vacant  within  any  reasonably  immediate  period 
of  time,  and  what  I  think  may  well  be  suggested  is  that  the  people  of 
British  stock  should  set  themselves  the  task  of  inviting  other  races  to 
assist  in  occupying  these  areas  and  devote  themselves  to  the  duty  of 
guiding  and  directing  the  energies  of  such  other  races  as  accept  the 
invitation. 


Now  let  us  hurriedly  look  over  the  fields  from  which  Canada  may 
expect  to  draw  immigrants.  There  is  first  the  United  States.  A 
few  years  ago  we  were  receiving  a  stream  of  settlers  from  the  Western 
States  numbering  scores  of  thousands  annually.  That  stream  has 
dwindled  now  to  small  proportions.  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine 
ihe  reasons.  The  fact  is  well  known.  The  war  conditions  are  at 
present  a  factor,  but  the  reason  cannot  be  found  in  the  war,  because 
the  change  had  taken  place  before  there  was  a  war.  I  have  always 
said  and  I  repeat  now  that  the  agricultural  settler  from  the  Western 
prairie  States  is  the  most  valuable  settler  that  Canada  can  receive.  We 
have  always  welcomed  him  and  we  shall  continue  to  welcome  him. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe — I  am  so  informed  by  men  who  are 
familiar  Avith  the  situation  and  who  have  studied  it  carefully — that 
while  the  movement  from  the  States  to  Canada  will  be  partially  revived, 
there  is  little  likelihood  for  several  years  to  come  of  our  seeing  a 
recurrence  of  the  stream  which  was  witnessed  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  century.  The  reasons  for  the  opinion  so  expressed  to  me  I  shall 
not  enumerate  now,  but  that  there  are  such  reasons  I  am  disposed  to 
believe.  Then  there  are  the  British  Isles.  Since  Western  Canada 
was  opened  we  never  have  received  any  great  number  of  agricultural 
settlers  from  there  and  we  cannot  possibly  anticipate  any  great  number  in 
the  future  because  the  British  Isles  have  not  got  them  to  spare  or  to  send. 
When  this  war  ends  England  will  require  agriculturists  for  her  own 
lands  instead  of  having  them  to  send  out,  and  the  same  will  be  more 
true  of  Ireland.  Indeed  it  was  true  of  Ireland  before  the  war. 
Ireland  has  recently  furnished  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  agricul- 
tural expansion  or  revival  that  the  world  has  seen.  Then  there  are 
the  Scandinavian  countries- — Denmark,  Iceland,  Sweden,  E'orway  and 
Finland.  From  Finland  some  people  may  be  available.  Of  the 
European  settlers  who  developed  the  United  States  none  was  superior 
to  the  Scandinavians,  and  years  ago  Scandinavians  came  to  the  United 
States  by  scores  of  thousands.  But  the  Honourable  memiber  for 
Milestone  (Mr.  Larson)  himself  of  Scandinavian  stock  knows  better 
than  I  do  that  today  remarkable  development  and  prosperity  prevails 
in  Sweden,  ]N^orway  and  Denmark  and  instead  of  people  emigrating 
from  those  countries  the  movement  tends  the  other  way — people  are 
actually  returning  from  the  United  States  to  those  countries.  From 
Holland,  Belgium  and  France  in  recent  years  no  migration  of  ma^'nitude 
has  occurred  nor  is  such  to  be  expected  in  future  years.  Where  then 
may  Canada  turn  for  the  largelv  increased  agricultural  population 
which  we  need?  To  Italy?  Italy  might  perha.ps  furnish  some,  but 
our  climate  and  character  of  agriculture  are  very  different  from  Italy's. 
I  speak  with  special  reference  of  course  to  the  prairie  Provinces.  To 
Germany?  What  effects  this  war  may  have  upon  Germany  in  the 
matter  of  emigration  is  problematical.  In  the  last  dozen  years 
emigration  from  Germany  had  almost  ceased.  I  think  it  had  dwindled 
to  10,000  or  12,000  a  year.  It  is  a  fact  that  Germany  had  been 
receiving  in  recent  times  scores  of  thousands  of  new  population  annually 
and  sending  out  very  few  indeed.  Native  Germans  were  moving  from 
the  farms  into  the  factory  centres,  and  their  places  on  the  land  were 
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taken  bv  families  from  other  countries.  It  is  surprising  but  true  that 
immigration  into  Germany  in  some  years  equalled  Canada's  immigra- 
tion. Then  where  may  Canada  look  for  additions  to  her  numbers  ?  As  far 
as  I  can  see  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  are  the  countries  to  which  we 
must  look  if  we  expect  to  increase  the  number  of  our  producing 
population  as  greatly  and  as  rapidly  as  is  so  urgently  desirable.  We 
already  know  the  classes  of  settlers  who  may  be  found  in  those  countries, 
because  we  already  have  them  on  our  farms  in  considerable  numbers. 
We  know  that  they  are  very  frugal  and  very  industrious.  They  are 
used  to  the  land  and  have  aptitude  for  farming.  Some  of  our  best 
districts  are  ones  which  were  settled  years  ago  by  people  from  those 
countries.  I  have  made  a  cursory  survey  of  the  possible  fields,  and 
have  indicated  how  the  survey  impresses  me.  While  I  say  that 
personally  I  think  we  must  look  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  and 
that  I  think  we  may  well  welcome  settlers  from  those  countries,  yet 
the  resolution  merely  proposes  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  whole 
subject  to  determine  as  well  as  can  be  done  what  the  prospects  and 
possibilities  are.  I  am  not  asking  that  any  dictum  of  mine  shall  be 
accepted. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution,  which  refers  to 
the  present  conditions  of  unemployment  in  Canada.  The  unemployed 
are  found  mainly  in  Western  Canadian  cities,  and  the  several  thousand -^ 
of  these — every  city  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Coast  has  them 
in  hundreds  if  not  thousands — make  an  immediate  and  an  acute  problem 
demanding  solution  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  Our  own 
Labour  Bureau  reports  that  of  the  unemployed  in  Saskatchewan  cities, 
most  of  whom  are  Europeans,  no  less  than  76  per  cent,  are  people  who 
were  born  on  farms,  who  worked  at  farming  in  Europe,  most  of  them 
in  Austria,  and  in  fact  did  no  other  kind  of  work  until  they  came  to 
Canada.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  these  people  came  to  Canada,  a 
majority  of  them  at  any  rate,  in  response  to  the  inducement  of  our  free 
or  cheap  lands,  but  we  all  know  what  happened.  They  were  caught 
in  the  whirlpool  of  construction  work  that  fairly  raged  in  Canada — 
they  never  reached  the  land— for  a  time  doubtless  they  received  wages 
in  amounts  beyond  anything  they  had  dreamed  of — the  amusements  and 
excitements  of  city  life,  to  which  they  had  been  unaccustomed,  cast  a 
spell  over  them.  Today  there  are  thousands  of  these  people  in  our 
citiciS  praying  for  work.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  can  see  four  possible 
solutions  of  our  unemployed  problem.^  First,  they  may  be  deported. 
Second,  we  may  maintain  soup  kitchens  and  feed  them.  Third,  we 
may  start  public  works  and  so  give  them  work.  The  fourth  method, 
and  the  only  other  method  that  I  can  see,  is  to  move  them  on  to  the 
unused  lands  and  help  them  to  become  agricultural  producers  again  as 
they  were  in  their  native  country.  The  first  suggestion  must  not  be 
thought  of.  How  could  Canada  in  future  ask  immigrants  to  come 
here  if  we  show  that  the  best  we  can  do  with  the  same  sort  of  people 
who  have  come  is  to  turn  them  in  poverty  and  starvation  out  of  our 
country?  Am  I  justified  in  making  use  of  language  having  such  a 
sinister  and  sii^^ificant  sound  ?  My  answer  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  our  problems  by  hiding  our'heads  in  the  sand,  as  I  have  already 


said.  I  am  using  no  language  which  exaggerates  the  gravity  of  existing 
conditions.  The  second  suggestion  is  equally  impossible  or  at  least 
unwise.  The  soup  kitchen  is  the  most  extravagant  method  that  can 
be  adopted  for  meeting  an  unemployment  situation.  Then  what  of  a 
public  works  plan?  There  is  this  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  any 
such  plan  means  borrowing  more  money,  and  adding  further  to  the 
debt  we  already  owe.  Neither  any  city,  ^ny  province,  nor  the 
Dominion  itself  can  at  present  find  current  revenues  for  additional 
public  works.  I  have  been  told  that  public  works  might  tide  the  unem- 
ployed over  until  harvest  time.  Grant  that  a  public  works  plan  would  do 
so,  and  that  the  harvest  will  carry  them  along  until  ^NTovember  or  Decem- 
ber. What  then?  What  of  next  winter?  Will  not  the  problem  confront 
us  again  before  we  reach  next  Christmas  just  as  acutely  -as  now?  Wo 
are,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  driven  to  consider  the  fourth  plan,  that 
of  helping  our  unemployed  to  become  farmers,  to  become  producers,  to 
assist  in  making  employment  for  labourers,  instead  of  seeking 
employment  as  labourers-^which  all  means  helping  them  back  into 
agricultural  pursuits  which  they  followed  in  their  native  countries. 
Is  this  plan  impossible?  Dare  we  confess  that  it  is  impossible?  To 
me  the  idea  of  asking  these  people  to  leave  'Canada  is  unthinkable. 
To  me  the  idea  of  even  permitting  them  to  leave  Canada  approaches 
the  suicidal.  Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  if  they  are  left  with  no 
option  except  to  depart  from  Canada,  the  result  is  going  to  be  that  we 
shall  have  given  this  country  a  deplorable  advertisement  and  a  damaging 
blow  from  which  it  would  take  us  at  least  a  decade  or  perhaps  longer 
to  recover.  Men  are  not  likely  to  come  to  a  country  from  which  men 
of  the  same  class,  of  similar  circumstances  and  with  similar  ambitions, 
have  been  compelled  to  flee  on  account  of  dire  necessity.  To  me  il 
seems  perfectly  plain  that  unless  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  that  these 
men  can  practise  agriculture  here  profitably,  it  is  folly  to  keep  up  an 
effort  to  induce  and  attract  others  of  the  same  class  to  come  to  Canada, 
and  unless  we  may  hope  to  populate  our  vacant  acres  with  men  of  this 
class,  what  hope  have  we  ? 

l^ow  let  me  review  hurriedly  the  general  situation.  The  world 
is  hungry  for  the  food-stuffs  which  the  natural  conditions  in  Canada 
enable  the  abundant  and  favourable  production  of.  'No  country  in 
the  world  possesses  more  advantageous  conditions  in  soil  and  climate  for 
the  production  of  wheat  and  meats  and  dairy  products.  Our  lands 
which  are  unrler  cultivation  or  used  for  grazing  have  proved  what  I  say 
beyond  any  dispute.  We  have  millions  of  vacant  acres  of  equally 
rich  and  fertile  lands.  And  ri^ht  now  we  have  in  our  midst  many 
thousands  of  idle  men  and  the  most  of  these  men  were  brought  up  to 
agriculture  and  originally  came  to  Canada  intending  to  remain  in 
agriculture  and  become  British  subjeots  and  Canadian  farmers.  There 
are  then  these  factors — men  eager  for  work,  land  needing  to  be  workerl, 
and  a  world  ready  to  buy  the  product  of  such  work.  Where  then  is 
the  problem  ? 

The  crux  of  this  whole  question  is  found  in  our  o%vti  conditions. 
Part  of  the  trouble  lies  in  this,  that  we  have  created  artificial  conditions 
which  hamper  and  stifle  agriculture,  and  part  of  the  trouble  is  that  we 
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have  so  far  failed  to  apply  intelligence  and  energy   towards  working: 
out  remedies  for  certain  other  conditions.        The  crux  of  the  question 
is  found  right  here,  and  is  found  in  the  fact  that  farming  is  not  the 
profitable  industry  in  Canada  which  it  ought  to  be  and  w^hich  it  might. 
l^e.     There  are  too  many  handicaps  and  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the 
farmer's  success;     We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  Canadian  conditions  to  the  end  that  the  man  on  the  land  shall  have 
the  advantage  of  a  free  and  open  road  towards  success — we  must  remove 
these  hindrances  and  handicaps  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  farming 
in  Canada.       Let  agriculture  have  free  play  and  surely  the  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate  which  Providence  has  endowed  this  country  with 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  succeed  as  he  is  not  doing  at  present.       I  have 
been  looking  at   the   aspects  of  this   problem  having  to  do  with  our 
imperative  need  for  more  production,  more  population,  and  having  to 
do  with  the  fields  in  which  we  may  find  the  classes  and  numbers  of 
people  that  are  needed.       But  this  question  of  the  unemployed  which 
we  have  on  our  hands,  and  an  examination  of  the  only  sensible  and 
sound  suggestion  which  I  can  discover  for  its  solution,  brings  us  very 
quickly  face  to  face  with  the  absolutely  indisputable  fact  that  the  crux 
of  the  whole  problem  lies  in  our  own  internal  conditions — the  crux  of 
the  whole  urgent  question  lies  in  the  adverse  and  unnatural  conditions 
which   in   part   we   have   artificially   created   and   in   part   in   natural 
conditions  which  we  have  failed  to  remedy  and  which  are  discouraging 
and  stifling  our  primary  and   essential   industry.        These  conditions 
demand  alteration,   and  the  demand  is  a  crying  one.       What  can  be 
done  ?    The  time  at  my  disposal,  or  rather  at  the  disposal  of  the  House, 
is  too  short  to  permit  of  more    than    a    meagre    reference    to    a    few 
outstanding  weaknesses   in  our   system,   but   these   weaknesses   are   so 
prominent  and  palpable  that  perhaps  no  more  than  a  mere  mention  of 
them  is  necessary.    For  one  thing,  the  question  of  agricultural  credits 
still  presses.       Agriculture  now  requires  some  borrowed  capital  as  do 
other  industries.       Western  Canadian  agriculture  pays  higher  rates  for 
its  capital  than  does  any  other  Canadian  industry,   and  pays  higher 
rates  than  does  any  other  country's  agriculture.        This  latter  item  is 
an  urgent  consideration.       In  selling  his  product  in  the  world's  market 
our  farmer  meets  the  competition  of  the  farmer  of  ISTorth  Dakota,  of 
Argentina,  of  I^ew  Zealand  and  Australia,  of  Holland  and  France  and 
Russia,  of  India  and  Egypt;  and    the    farmer    of    every    other    land 
possesses  an  important  advantage  over  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  in  that 
his  capital  costs  him  substantially  less  than  our  farmer  pays.       This 
Leo^islature  has  tried  earnestly  to  obtain  a  reform  in  this  respect.       We 
had  a  Royal  Commission  which  certainly  ventilated  the  facts.        We 
adopted  an  Act  embodying  a  co-operative  scheme  which  the  Commission 
recommended.       But  unfortunately  by  the  time  we  had  received  the 
Commission's  report  and  passed  our  Act  the  condition  of  the  general 
financial  markets  had  become  so  unfavourable  as  to  make  it  unwise  ta 
launch  any  new  scheme  such  as  that  provided  in  our  Act.       And  there 
is  more  to  be  said.       The  Act  necessarily  stops  short  at  the  boundary 
line  of  provincial  authority.       Banking  is  a  subject  on  which  federal 
authority  is  exclusive.   It  is  now  plain  to  me  that  for  a  complete  remedy 
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provincial  power  is  deficient.  The  Dominion  Parliament  must  be 
looked  to.  May  it  not  be  well  suggested  that  the  financial,  industrial 
and  transportation  interests,  which  depend  for  their  own  success  upon 
agriculture,  rest  under  a  duty  in  this  matter?  Why  should  they  not 
be  expected  to  assist  in  removing  this  hindrance  to  the  success  of 
agriculture  ?  For  the  existing  Saskatchewan  farmer  a  solution  of  this 
credits  question  is  vitally  needed,  but  what  more  than  ever  makes  the 
question  immediately  and  supremely  urgent  is  the  fact  standing  out  as 
plainly  as  the  noses'  on  our  faces  that  lacking  a  solution  of  the  credits 
question  we  cannot  possibly  solve  the  present  unemployed  problem  in 
the  only  sensible  and  sound  way,  and  therefore  without  such  solution 
we  might  as  well  at  once  abandon  any  idea  of  obtaining  large  additions 
to  our  farming  population.  When  we  had  free  homestead  lands  and 
five  dollar  lands  in  large  areas  and  near  the  railways,  poor  men  could 
make  their  way  under  existing  conditions  in  respect  of  loans  and  credits. 
Today  it  is  simply  hopeless  to  expect  success  for  the  man  who  must  go 
in  debt  for  his  land  as  well  as  for  his  necessary  stock  and  farm  equip- 
ment. The  loans  and  credits  question  must  be  remedied.  Is  it 
impossible  ?  Surely  we  can  do  what  has  been  done  in  the  Argentine, 
in  E'ew  Zealand  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  and  even  by  France 
in  Algeria.  By  different  methods  in  these  several  countries  something 
practical  and  effective  has  been  done  towards  helping  men  without 
means  to  gain  a  foothold  on  farms,  and  what  has  been  done  elsewhere 
ought  to  be  possible  in  Canada.  Our  co-operative  mortgage  association 
scheme  even  when  put  into  effect  will  not  completely  settle  the  question. 
Some  change  in  the  banking  system  is  required  as  well.  Recent 
incidents  go  far  to  convince  me  that  there  is  great  need  for  a  radical 
change  in  our  banking  laws.  Let  me  refer  to  only  one  incident.  We 
have  seen  the  whole  school  system  of  Moose  Jaw  city  in  danger  of 
shutting  down.  I  have  facilities  for  knowing  that  but  for  unusual 
pertinacity  and  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  school  board  of  that  city 
the  system  w^oiild  have  been  shut  down.  As  it  was,  the  teaching  staff 
remained  at  work  with  their  pay  in  arrears  during  several  months. 
Why?  Because  the  Board  was  refused  a  line  of  credit  by  the  banks. 
Why  the  refusal  ?  Because  Moose  Jaw  credit  is  insecure  ?  'Not  at 
all.  My  information  is  that  it  was  merely  for  the  childish  reason  that 
one  of  our  chartered  banks  was  annoyed  with  the  Board  because  their 
banking  account  was  not  given  this  bank  some  time  ago  when  the  bank 
wanted  the  account.  Ever  since  Moose  Jaw  had  a  school  system  with 
a  banking  account  a  private  banking  firm  had  held  the  account,  and 
the  Board  declined  to  sever  that  relationship.  But  owing  to  the  lesser 
percentage  of  taxes  collectable  by  the  city  last  year,  the  Board  required 
an  enlargement  of  their  line  of  credit  this  year  to  an  extent  which  the 
private  bank  was  not  strong  enough  to  arrange.  When  the  chartered 
bank  was  approached  the  answer  given  to  the  Board  was  in  effect — 
^'Go  to  the  mischief,  you  refused  us  your  account  when  we  asked  for  it, 
now  you  need  not  look  to  us  for  accommodation."  The  other 
chartered  banks  with  branches  in  Moose  Jaw  severally  and  later  on 
collectivelv  refused  to  grant  the  accommodation.  It  was  only  last 
week  as  the  result  of  intervention  at  mv  own  instance  of  both  our  own 
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Local  Government  Board  and  Hon.  Mr.  White,  Minister  of  Finance 
at  Ottawa,  that  the  incident  was  ended  and  the  danger  averted  by  one 
of  the  banks  agreeing  to  grant  the  line  of  credit — and  only  after  the 
case  had  been  advertised  broadcast  to  the  inevitable  damage  of  Western 
Canadian  credit  generally.  I  declare  without  hesitation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  banks  in  this  instance  made  a  scandalous  misuse  of  the 
authority  and  discretion  over  the  people's  money  which  Canadian 
banking  law  confers  upon  them.  These  moneys  are  not  moneys  owned 
by  the  banks  but  are  the  moneys  of  the  Canadian  people  deposited  with- 
the  banks,  and  such  abuse  of  discretionary  powers  over  the  people's 
money  as  is  revealed  in  the  Moose  Jaw  incident  should  point  to  the 
need  of  taking  from  the  banks  at  least  some  measure  of  those  powers. 
And  if  banks  will  so  treat  a  city  school  board,  is  there  room  left  to 
disbelieve  some  of  the  complaints  voiced  by  individual  farmers  against 
treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  banks?  It  is  plain  to  me;  that  our 
banking  system  needs  changing,  and  that  the  credits  problem  must  be 
dealt  with  effectively  to  permit  of  successful  handling  of  the  great 
question  of  increasing  our  agricultural  population  and  production. 

Then  there  is  the  situation  relating  to  the  live  stock  marketing 
conditions-.  This  House  already  this  session  has  considered  that  ques- 
tion upon  a  resolution  of  the  Honourable  member  for  Saskatoon  County 
(Mr.  Sutherland)  aud  may  I  say  again  that  never  in  this  House  has  a 
more  convincing  case  been  made  out  for  any  proposal  than  was  made  out 
by  Mr.  Sutherland  for  his  resolution.  He  made  it  perfectly  plain  that 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  meats  are  in  great  and  increasingly  great  demand 
with  consequent  high  prices,  and  in  face  of  the  further  fact  that  we 
have  in  this  country  the  very  conditions  making  for  favourable  produc- 
tion of  meats,  yet  our  live  stock  industry  is  carried  on  under  constant 
discouragements.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  reiterate  what  Mr.  Suther- 
land so  forcefully  said.  Here  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  agricultural  industry  m.ay  be  made  more  profitable,  and  vastly 
more  ]irofitable.  If  the  farmer  received  approxim'ately  the  true  world's 
price  for  his  live  stock  product  as  I  believe  he  now  does  receive  for  his 
wheat,  the  live  stock  branch  of  farming,  I  am  satisfied,  would  be 
exceedingly  lucrative. 

In  what  I  shall  next  say  I  want  to  emphasise  that  nothing  is  further 
from  my  mind  than  to  cast  any  partisan  reflection.  We  have  artificially 
created  conditions  which  increase  the  cost  of  farming.  The  assertion 
scarcely  needs  to  be  argued.  Everybody  knows  it  to  be  true.  Let  me 
quote  a  fact  concerning  gasoline  which  a  farmer  who  operates  less  than 
forty  miles  from  Regina  demonstrated  this  present  year.  He  bought 
in  the  United  States  and  laid  down  on- his  farm  gasoline  at  a  cost  of 
16  cents  a  gallon  after  paying  transportaJtion  and  tariff  charges.  Our 
average  farmer  is  charged,  I  believe,  27,  28  or  29  cents.  The  ^N^ortli 
Dakota  farmer  buys  gasoline  at  ten  to  fifteen  cents  which  is  less  than 
one-half  the  price  the  average  farmer  in  Saskatchewan  must  pay.  The 
-sixteen  cents  a  gallon  gasoline  Avhich  I  have  men'tioned  is  proof  that 
the  avevrage  Saskatchewan  farmer  when  he  pays  upwards  of  thirty 
cents  is  simply  robbed.  What  is  the  matter?  Tariff?  No,  the  tariff 
fails  to  account  for  the  outrageous  price  of  gasoline. 
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Mr.  Bkadsh AAV — * ' C ombine. ' ' 

Mr.  Scott — Yes,  combine.  The  imposition  of  any  tariff  usually 
increases  cost,  and  the  tariff  is  often  a  shield  for  combines.  At  any 
rate  it  seems  plain  that  there  is  a  combine  controlling  the  gasoline  trade 
in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  result  is  that  the  agricultural  industry  is  not 
merely  taxed  unfairly  but  virtually  robbed.  And  the  same  is  true  in 
some  measure  of  nearly  every  single  thing  that  the  farmer  necessarily 
buys.  The  xvTorth  Dakota  farmer  has  a  substantial  advantage  over  our 
fai^mer  in  purchasing  implements  and  almost  every  necessary  item 
making  uj)  the  aggregate  expense  of  operating  a  farm.  I  referred 
earlier  to  the  prospects  of  immigration  from  the  Ignited  States.  This 
is  one  of  the  important  factors.  Is  it  likely  that  the  xvTorth  Dakota  or 
!N"ebraska  farmer  will  remove  to  Canada  to  pay  higher  prices  for  every- 
thing he  must  buy  and  receive  no  better  prices  for  his  produce  ?  I  may 
be  upbraided  for  this  statement.  It  may  be  said  that  one  in  my  posi- 
tion ought  not  to  lend  sanction  to  such  statements,  which  may  be  used 
by  persons  in  the  Staites  who  are  keen  to  discourage  any  movement  of 
farmers  out  of  the  States.  My  reply  is  that  we  may  as  well  face  the 
facts  openly  and  boldly,  and  if  we  have  conditions  that  we  are  ashamed 
of  and  which  are  hindrances  to  immigration  and  settlement,  we  should 
set  about  changing  the  conditions,  instead  of  thinking  we  can  hide  them 
by  keeping  quiet  about  them  or  shutting  our  eyes  to  them.  My  know- 
ledge of  the  Western  States  farmer  tells  me  that  he  is  a  pretty  shrewd 
person.  Before  he  moves  to  Canada  he  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  condi- 
tions he  is  coming  to.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  person  we  Avant.  The 
AVestern  States  farmer  lacking  the  foresight  to  find  out  something  of 
the  conditions  before  he  comes  will  not  likely  make  a  successful  settler 
here. 

I  believe  the  Canadian  fiscal  system  is  entirely  mistaken  and  that 
it  has  been  so  ever  since  Confederation.  Let  me  emphasise  again  that 
I  am  casting  no  partisan  reflection.  AVe  are  all  to  blame.  All  of  us, 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike,  share  the  resiponsibility.  The  Con- 
servatives may  share  the  greater  degree  of  responsibility  for  our  protec- 
tive fiscal  system,  but  it  is  true  that  the  Liberal  party  under  Laurier 
held  power  during  fiftefn  years  from  1896  to  1911  and  did  not  change 
the  system,  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  uproot  that  system — they  lowered 
many  traiff  items  but  they  maintained  the  system  of  tariff  protection 
instead  of  destroying  it.  In  my  vieAv  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the 
Liberal  party  won  absolution  for  their  tariff  delinquency  by  the  policy 
presented  in  1911  and  upon  which  they  met  defeat,  but  such  vicAv  does 
not  controvert  the  opinion  that  Liberals  and  Conservatives  share  alike 
the  blame  for  the  radically  wrong  fiscal  system  by  which  Canada  has 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  has  sought  to  make  agriculture  support 
a  manufacturing  industry  before  agriculture  itself  had  been  developed. 
In  a  country  with  unsurpassed  natural  advantages  for  successful  agri- 
culture'we  have  so  overloaded  the  farming  industry  with  burdens  in 
our  attempt  to  create  a  manufacturing  industry  that  we  have  stifled 
and  almost  smothered  agriculture;  and  we  have  pursued  the  mistaken 
policy  to  such  lengths  that  Ave  haA^e  made  farming  a  precarious  business 
instead   of   the   reasonably   stable,   profitable   and    prosperous   business 
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which  it  ought  to  be  in  Canada  and  which  assuredly  it  would  be  if 
allowed  to  go  on  unhindered  by  artificial  restrictions  and  burdens. 
Canada  had  and  still  has  the  simplest  and  easiest  colonisation  problem 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  we  have  so  far  failed  miserably  and 
deplorably  in  the  task  of  peopling  this  country.  In  a  short  period  under 
Laurier  and  Sifton  there  was  a  degree  of  success,  but  surveying  the 
whoile  period  since  Confederation  and  since  the  opening  of  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  ^orth-Westem  Territory  and  taking  our  present  total 
result  of  a  paltry  seven  or  eight  millions  of  people,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  conclusion  to  come  to  than  that  our  handling  of  the 
colonisation  problem  has  been  a  miseraJble  and  unredeemed  failure.  If 
instead  of  trying  to  foster  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  farming 
before  the  farming  industry  was  developed  we  had  left  agriculture 
untrammelled  I  beilieve  Canada  should  now  have  thirty  or  forty  millions 
population.  Such  a  population  would  make  a  market  for  factory 
products,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  would  follow  and  grow 
naturally.  What,  after  all,  was  the  real  reason  for  the  considerable 
immigration  witnessed  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century?  The  real 
reason  was  that  with  free  or  very  cheap  lands  Western  Canadian 
farmers  were  making  money  and  were  prosperous.  That  was  the  real 
reason.  And  the  reason  that  the  movement  has  ceased  is  because  our 
farmers  in  the  later  years  have  not  been  prosperous.  That  is  the  reason. 
That  is  the  fact.  Advertise  a  discovery  of  gold  anywhere,  and  you 
cannot  keep  men  away  from  it.  They  will  risk  everything,  their  lives 
included,  to  reach  the  place.  We  saw  it  ourselves  in  the  case  of  the 
Yukon.  And  with  a  truly  prosperous  agriculture  in  Canada,  the  fence 
could  not  be  built  high  enough  to  keep  people  out. 

Take  a  glance  at  Germany.  I  have  used  the  same  illustration  at 
other  times.  A  comparatively  small  country,  and  the  lanud  not  very 
fertile.  Fifty  years  ago  Germany  contained  40,000,000  people. 
Little  chance  to  grow?  Judged  by  the  Canadian  record,  no  chance 
at  all.  Yet  Germany  has  grown  to  nearly  70,000,000  population. 
Berlin  with  600,000  to  start  with  became  4,000,000.  Measured  by 
almost  any  record,  excepting  only  Ireland,  in  this  matter  of  population 
test,  Canada  can  find  cause  for  no  feeling  other  than  shame.  Our  record 
spelfe  shameful  failure.  A  mere  fraction  of  the  intelligent,  practical, 
energetic,  persistent  organising  ability  which  produced  the  result  in 
Germany,  would  have  produced  a  better  result  in  Canada  where  every 
condition  and  factor  made  an  easier  problem. 

Our  conditions  now  are  not  so  favourable  to  the  solution  of  this 
population  and  production  problem  as  when  we  had  great  areas  of  free 
or  very  low  priced  lands  available  for  new  settlers.  Yet  our  $15  to 
$30  per  acre  land  is  by  no  means  dear  land,  and  this  land  has  the  same 
great  fertility  and  our  climate  is  as  advantageous  as  ever.  We  have 
the  conditions  for  advantageous  production  of  exactly  the  food  stuffs 
that  the  world  wants.  The  war,  frightful  as  it  is,  yet  has  had  and  must 
have  the  effect  of  further  raising  the  prices  of  food  stuffs,  by  making 
scarce  the  supply  which  means  higher  prices.  The  production  in  the 
countries  where  the  war  is  raging  cannot  fail  to  be  enormously  lessened. 
Very  different  opinions  are  held  concerning  the  effects  flowing  from 
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the  war  on  the  prices  of  loans,  the  supplies  of  capital,  and  so  forth, 
which  will  be  witnessed  after  the  war  ends,  but  to  me  it  seems  certain 
that  for  quite  a  long  period  following  the  restoration  of  peace  the  world's 
supplies  of  food  stuffs  will  be  less  than  normal.  This  means  that  for 
some  time  to  come  the  farmer  may  expect  to  receive  high  prices  for 
his  produce,  and  from  this  standpoint  the  outlook  for  Canadian  agri- 
culture is  a  bright  one. 

The  problem  presented  in  this  resolution  is  one  that  vitally  affects 
every  interest  and  industry  in  Canada.  The  manufacturers,  the  rail- 
ways, the  lumbermen,  the  fishermen,  the  banks — all  are  dependent  on 
the  success  achieved  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  increase  in  our  farming 
population  and  in  the  yearly  volume  of  our  agricultural  produce  to 
enable  the  prompt  payment  of  Canada's  annual  interest  charges.  On 
account  of  difficulties  in  the  way  which  have  been  created  artificially, 
there  is  all  the  greater  need  for  the  application  to  the  problem  of  all 
the  collective  energy  and  intelligence  which  our  Dominion  contains. 
The  resolution  calls  for  concerted  action  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
authorities,  but  in  addition  the  heads  of  the  great  business  concerns  in 
Canada,  all  of  which  are  immediately  and  vitally  interested,  ought  to 
be  alive  to  the  urgent  importance  of  the  question  and  ready  to  join  in 
helping  to  find  the  best  line  of  policy  to  effect  what  is  imperatively 
required.     Concerted  action  is  essential. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  from  saying  anything  except  what  I  was  in 
duty  bound  to  say — I  have  tried  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  any 
reference  which  might  be  construed  as  a  partisan  reflection.  For  this 
reason  I  have  left  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  Saskatchewan 
public  resources  question,  which  necessarily  has  something  to  do  with 
any  policy  or  action  on  the  part  of  this  province  itself  in  relation  to 
the  problem.  But  the  problem  is  so  great  and  so  imperative  that  the 
earnest  and  fully  sympathetic  co-operation  of  every  industry  and 
interest  ought  to  be  enlisted  in  it,  therefore,  the  farther  we  can  keep 
away  from  partisan  differences  in  treating  it  the  better.  The  resolu- 
tion invites  the  co-operation  of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  foremost  and  keenest  minds  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  transportation,  manufacturing  and  commerce  ought  to  be  bent 
upon  the  problem  too.  Indeed  the  pinch  will  be  felt  first  by  them  if 
failure  to  cope  with  the  problem  results  in  serious  trouble.  This  agri- 
cultural Province  of  Saskatchewan  will  suffer  from  such  trouble  as 
little  as  any,  less,  I  think,  than  any.  The  shareholder  of  every  railway, 
of  every  bank,  of  every  factory,  of  every  Canadian  commercial  enter- 
prise, has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  become  aroused  and  awake  to  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  Only  second  in  importance  to  the  question  of  success 
for  our  cause  in  the  war  is  this  question  of  procuring  a  volume  of  pro- 
duction from  Canadian  farms  sufficient  to  reasonably  use  the  facilities 
which  have  'been  provided  and  for  which  we  have  incurred  a  debt 
entailing  that  very  great  annual  interest  payment.  And  at  this  moment 
when  the  issue  of  the  war  hangs  in  the  balance — I  scarcely  go  too  far  in 
saying  that — when  the  free  institutions  which  we  who  live  under  the 
British  flag  have  all  our  lives  enjoyed  are  imperilled — when  those  very 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  which  our  British  forefathers 
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fought  and  bled  and  at  times  died,  are  jeopardised — when  our  very 
right  to  continue  unmolested  in  the  management  of  our  own  affairs  is 
acutely  at  stake,  because  these  are  the  issues  of  the  Avar,  because  the- 
contest  is  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  democracy  or  autocracy  shall  be 
triumphant  in  the  world — and  when  the  result  may  in  the  end  depend 
on  the  economic  soundness  and  strength  of  the  Empire  of  which  Canada 
forms  an  important  part — surely  at  such  a  moment  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  and  expect  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  all  to  sink  selfish  interests 
or  partisan  differences  in  an  effort  to  unite  upon  a  practicable  line  of 
action  to  enable  and  permit  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  splendid 
natural  advantages  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  agricultural  industry 
with  which  Providence  has  endow^ed  Canada.  With  confidence,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Following  a  statement  heartih^  concurring  in  the  resolution  made- 
by  the  jnember  for  Prince  Albert  (Mr.  Bradshaw)  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  Opposition,  the  House  adopted  the  resolution  by  unanimous  vote. 


